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influence of the new French ideas, and the process by which so
many were now passing rapidly into rebellion. A great part of
it consisted of rhetorical but powerful descriptions of the abuses
which had made Irish representation the monopoly of a few
families; of the steady evanescence throughout Europe of cleri-
cal influence and intolerant restrictions ; of the effects of the
exaggerated and ill-portioned endowments of the Established
Church, in diverting clergymen from parochial duties, and turn-
ing them, to the great injury not only of religion, but of morals,
into mere men of fashion and pleasure. c It is no longer a
secret,' he said, c that the men who oppose the abolition of
religious distinctions in our civil and military concerns, when
the general voice of the nation has concurred in so wise, so just,
and so politic a measure, are the men who usurp the whole
political power of the country, and who have converted the
whole representation of Ireland into a family patrimony.3 But
if the people of this country are convinced that the Constitution
of 1782, which they so highly prized, chas been destroyed by
the bribery of a British Minister, and the unexampled venality
of an Irish Parliament;' if they are convinced ' that, instead of
reciprocal advantage, nothing is to be reaped from their con-
nection with England but supremacy and aggrandisement on
the one side, and a costly venality, injury, insult, degradation,
and poverty on the other,' is it not inevitable that they will
begin to seek for foreign alliances against the connection ? This,
said O'Connor, is the true lesson to be learned from the mission
of Jackson, and from the papers that were found in his pos-
session. The time is past, and past for ever, when public
opinion would torpidly acquiesce in political monopolies and
religious disqualifications. ' Do not imagine that the mind of
your countrymen has been stationary, while that of all Europe
has been rapidly progressive ; for you must be blind not to per-
ceive that the whole European mind has undergone a revolution,
neither confined to this nor that country, but as general as the
great causes which have given it birth, and still continue to feed
its growth.' For Ireland, he believed, issues of the most mo-
mentous and far-reaching kind depended on the decision of the
House. ' You, none of you, can be ignorant that the British
Minister has designs, in procrastinating this question, to procure